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FOREWORD 



The 1962 National Conference on Under^aduate Professional Preparation in 
Health Kduration, Physical Kducation. and Recreation not only produced {guide- 
lines for teacher education pro^Tams. but also formed (fie Professional Preparatioti 
Panel to implement the guidelines and ^(ive attention to improving existing 
programs. One of the panel's responsibilities was to review the ^juidelines constantly 
and keep them current. Because many new developments took place in teacher 
education durinjj the 19G0s, the panel recommended in the P'all of 19B7 that the 
t^uidelines which appeared in the 1962 Conference Report be revised, it was hoped 
that the revision could be acioinplished by task forces established within erich of 
AAHPKR's eiuht divisions, but the revisions were so extensive that it was necessary 
to schedule another national conference to restudy the entire teacher preparation 
procedure. 

A committee of division and panel members was (.established to plan and conduct 
the conference. Kach division appointed a member to serve on the planning 
committet* and the panel designated one of its members to serve as the chairman. 
Coordinating the efforts to secure approval of the conference by the eight divisions 
and providing a time schedule for needed pre-conference task force work proved to 
be a major task. It was not accomplished until the fall of 1971 when fmal approval 
was given by .AAHPKR's Board of Directors and the eight divisions, and the 
committee was directed to proceed with the conference. In 1972 the pre- 
conference work was completed and materials were mailed to the preregistered 
delegates as working papers for the conference. During the planning and working 
period that precluded the conference many niembt^rs were involved and they, 
together with the 500 members who registered at the New Orleans Conference, 
represent a major membership involvement in an important Association program. 
This publication is an extract from l^rofcssional Preparation in Dance, Physical 
Education, Uecreat ion Education, Safety Education, and Health Education 
( AAHPKR, 1971 ). which is Hie final product of their work. 



(leorge Anderson 

Associate Kxecutive Secretary 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

The need for guidelines for professional preparation in physica! education is 
apparent. That such guidelines should be constructed by professionals who are 
active practitioners and theorists is imminently desirable. The AAHPER sponsor- 
ship of the Professional Preparation Conference of 1973 endeavored to utilize the 
thinking of active professionals who had indicated a desire for input. The 
Introduction to this document succinctly presents the rationale, philosophy, 
objectives, organization and conduct of the conference. Special Task Force papers 
on articulation, interrelationship, certification, auxiliar>' personnel and aquatics are 
included in the Appendix of this report. 

It must be emphasized that this report is but one approach to undcriiraduale 
professional preparation in physical education. It does not represent the only way. 
The document provides guidelines for planning a sound professional preparation 
program in physical education with an emphasis on the learning teaching 
components — nothing more. The document is not to be used in total as a basis for 
certification and it is certainly not meant to be used as the evaluating instrument in 
certification. Each institution must develop its own professional preparation 
program and is responsible for its own evaluative criteria. The document is a report 
of the careful thinking of many people. It is a document formulated by a carefully 
selected small group, critically examined and revised by over 400 people assigned to 
sections of the report, refined by 12 elected representatives of the examining group, 
and thoroughly reviewed by highly competent experts in the areas of professional 
preparation in physical education. 

This document, then, is merely a first step on the long road to providing 
guidelines for professional preparation. Evaluative techniques still need to be 
conceptualized, devised, examined, refined and reviewed. In Part I the document 
concerns itself with professional preparation for physical education; Part II is 
concerned with professional preparation for specialized interests in athletics and 
therapeutics. 

Much still needs to be done with regard to promulgating guidelines and standards 
for sound proTessional preparation in physical education. Alternate formats 
including nonteaching majors need to be considered, additional concepts must be 
suggested, competencies need to be extended. The establishment of professional 
preparation guidelines is a continual, mutating operation and concern of both 
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practitioner and theorist. Each report or document presented is one more step 
alonj; ihe road leading to professional competency and disciplinary e. r»'iknce. 
Here. then, is a beginning. 

Celeste Ulrich 
Past Vice-President 

Physical Education Division of AAHPER 
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PART I 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

The concept of the discipline of human movement upon which this document is 
based involves the specific treatment of understandings and knowledges about man 
as a moving entity. The knowledges and understandings in the discipline are derived 
from ail areas w here movement is germane. The structure of the knowledges within 
the discipline involves research and application of the meaning and significance of 
movement as reflected in the sociocultural, historical, and philosophical aspects of 
movement: the growth and development of the individual; the physical, biological 
and behavioral factors influencing movement. 

The term physical ccluailion is regarded by many as synonomous with human 
movement. Others view physical education as being an important part of the 
discipline but not encompassing the entire domain of human movement. Still others 
reject the notion that any change in terminology or focus should occur, preferring 
to remain solely within a well-established context. The controversy has brought 
forth many suggest ions for name changes. Some represent diverse interests, others 
restrict their focus to sing'jiar interests. 

.'Vs many persons have '^'ontrlbuted to the compilation of this document, it 
therefore reflei'ts a broad position attempting to represen*. the area of study and 
professional preparation traditionally called physical education. 

Physical education may be included as an integral part of the theory and practice 
of human movement. The physical educator not only utilizes the knowledge within 
the discipline of human movement but also significantly contributes to the 
knowledge of human movement. 

The physical educator must have an understanding of the meaning and 
significance of movement, the growth and development of the individual and the 
application of physical, biological and behavioral sciences to assist individuals in 
reaching awareness of self and others. Physical education through the medium of 
play, games, dance and sport can provide an opportunity for students to better 
understand how and why man moves as well as the consequences of his movement. 
Although the terms play, games, dance and sport are used throughout this report in 
the interests of continuity, efficient movement for daily living and the joy that is 
inherent in all tlie varieties of human movement are meant to be included as a part 
of this medium. 

The approach taken by the Task Force in compiling the initial working' 3aper 
and that used by the conferees at the Professional Preparation Conference tt New 
Orleans was to discuss, react and synthesize the various philosophies and beliefs 
held by physical educators. The basic premise that guided this was that 
competencies can be identified, and human movement can be studied through the 
conceptual approach. This approach uses the concept as the organizing idoa from 
which possible competencies and experiences are derived. 

The major responsibility of institutions preparing teachers is to design and 
provide varied experiences which will enable individuals to develop the compe- 
tencies of the kinds listed on the pages that follow. Although these concepts and 
competencies have been carefully developed by the many individuals involved^ this 
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list is not meant to be restri^ tiw. Also, it nuiy bt' highly dosirabic to identify a basic 
core of (.'ompt^tencies or a level within several ornvips of connetencies which all 
students should acquire. In any case, eai ii student must de\ 'lop a particular 
combination of com potencies based on l>;u kiiround capabilities, needs, and 
motivations. The clues to success simmii to lie in a combination of traits that are 
peculiar to the individual and the teachiivii siiuaiion. 

No institution can expect all its u^*iiduaies to develop the same kind of 
competencies even thouj^h they havr the benefit of similar experiences. Even in 
cases where individuals possess the .<inu initial skills, they wiU not develop 
competencies at the siinie rate nor to the same decree. 

The most successful profession:il prt^paratm institutions will be those that assess 
the capabilities of incominii students and build upon the abilities possessed by the 
student at the time of entr\ . The experieiires selected by or for an individual must 
result in an expansion nr exiension of exiNiiui; abilities. The breadth and depth of 
opportunities available will pla\ a lar^ie pari in the overall quality of the final 
product. 

The local school and community shouUi identity those individuals whose 
combinations of conipiUencies provide (lie "best fit" for that community and who 
have graduated from an accredited professional preparation institution and are 
certified to teach physical education. Karh community will have different needs in 
terms of its teachers based on many variables. While a concept of '*best fit" 
indicates a certain compatibility betwtH'n teacher and community, it does not 
suj»j*est a simple maintenance of status quo. Producers of teachers and consumers of 
education must work together to their mutual satisfaction. 

Institutions must provide preservice experiences that will encourage beginning 
teachers to develop flexibility, eri>ativily, and the ability to diagnose and prescribe 
f{)r problems. Local schools must then utilize in-service training experiences that 
will assist the bejjinninj? teacher to become a fully effective influence in the lives of 
the children of that community, A college degree is not the end of education but 
rather the beginning of a professional life with ongoing educational experiences. 
Although a degree marks the achievement of certain competencies at certain U'vels. 
it should not be regardi'd as final at any level. 

The ri'ader's attention is directed to the Aquatics CounciTs paper in this book 
and to tht» following ,\AIIPP^K documents pertaining to professional preparation 
of the elementary s<'hool physic'al education specialist: 

• Pr<>fr>>i()fhil Pirparalion of I he Elctncntary School Physical Education 
Teacher 

• Picpavui^A I he Plenientary Sp 'lialisl: Proceedings of I he La.ie of the Ocarks 
Conference. 



It is assumed that the prospective teacher in physical education will have the 
same general studies background as any other person in a teacher preparation 
program. 



GENERAL EDUCATION 




MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 



Throughout the history of civilization, people have sought and used many 
avenues to find meaning and significance within the context of their culture. 
Human movement hits been one of these means with play, games, dance and sport 
serving as symbolic formulations of idean and reflecting man's needs. Each society 
has developed its own cultural variations and each individual within the society has 
his own personal philosophy, life style and needs. The question of why man moves 
and plays is therefore related to his culture and yet remains unique to the 
individual. 

The study of human movement includes the students' individual concerns for 
meaning and significance through physical activity. The historical perspective and 
cultural context of movement provide the means by which problems and future 
directions may be understood. This, then, al.so relates to the .society at large within 
which the physical educator will operate. Philosoph>' is a field of inquiry that 
attempts to help man evaluate his relationship to the universe through familiarity 
with the process of discovery and inqui'i . The student .should be able to develop a 
procedure for examining and establi.shing a value continuum. 



Sociocultur^d Sub-Area 

Play, games, dance and sport belong with the arts of humanity. Because they are 
a fundamental form of human expre.ssion, such activities have formed a basic part 
of all cultures, including all social groups and all historical ages. Movement 
experiences help individuals U) understand their culture and other cultures. Sport 
reOects and affects .societ> , Sport is an element of culture: a microcosm of society. 



Concepts* 

Play, game.s, dance and sport are 
fundamental forms of human 
expression. 



Play, games, dance and sport are 
elements of ail cultures. 



Play, games, dance and sport reflect 
society. 



Competencies* 

1. Interpret modes of expression as 
they influence play, games, dance and 
sport. 

2, Distinguish and identify variations 
in modes {)f expression as they occur 
in play, games, dance and sport, 

1. Identify cultural elements. 

2. Identify the nature of soc.al institu- 
tions and the reciprocal influences of 
play, games, dance and sport and other 
cultural elements, such as politics and 
economics. 

3. Describe cultural influence upon 
developmental patterns of play, games, 
dance and sport. 

1. Identify, describe and interpret 
theories of play. 



*Thc concepts and competencies as listed are not meant to be all-inclusive. 
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2. Identify, describe, and interpret 
theories of play as they are reflected 
in practice, in piay, games, dance and 
sport, 

3. Identify work ethics and their in- 
fluence on play, games, dance and 
sport in America, 

4. Describe and interpret the influ- 
ence of sub-cultures (ethnic, racial, 
socioeconomic, etc) on play, games, 
dance and sport. 



Societal change may be brought about 
through play, games, dance, and sport. 



1, Explain how social forces operate 
to bring about change, 

2, Explain how play, games, dance 
and sport may be utilized to facilitate 
change, 

3, Predict the possible social change 
which may be brought about through 
play, games, dance and sport. 



Cultural values are transmitted through 
play, games, dance and sport. 



Identify, describe, and evaluate the 
role, background, and expectations of 
social behavior demonstrating values 
and ethnics of society, e,g,, sportsman- 
ship, fair play, codes of etiquette. 



Phy.sicaJ education is a media for trans- 
mitting play, games, dance and sport. 

Socialization takes place through play, 
games, dance and sport. 



Identify cujTent practices and trends 
in play, games, dance and sport, 

1, Identify the nature and interpret 
the role and importance of socializa- 
tion, 

2, Describe how socialization takes 
place through play, games, dance and 
sport. 



Social values, practices and attitudes 
are constantly changing. 



1, Identify recent findings in sociol- 
ogy and social psychology and relate 
these to play, games, dance and sport, 

2, Describe and interpret the process 
by v*hich social attitudes are changed 
and relate these processes in play, 
games, dance and sport settings, 

3, Identify and interpret changing 
social practices as these affect prac- 
tices in play, games, dance and sport 
settings. 
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Group movement experiences involve 
competitive and cooperative 
processes which may resolve or in- 
tensify social problems. 



1. Identify and evaluate the problems 
which arise in cooperation and com- 
petition in group movement experi- 
ences. 

2. Demonstrate and evaluate various 
roles in group movement activities 
e.g., facilitator, blocker, information 
source, recorder. 



Philosophical Sub- Area 

Philosophy is a field of inquiry that attempts to help man evaluate his 
relationship to the universe through familiarity with the process of discovery and 
inquiry. The student should identify and gain a working knowledge of essential 
elements necessary to the process of philosophic inquiry and discovery in relation 
to play, games, dance and sport. The interaction and interrelationship of 
self-identity and classical system of thought establishes a framework for developing 
and understanding a position for action. 



Concepts 

Human movement has meaning which 
may be examined through philosophic 
inquiry. 



Play, games, dance and sport afford 
opportunity for man to inquire and 
discover his own nature. 

Play, games, dance and sport afford 
opportunity for man to inquire into 
and discover the nature of the rela- 
tionship between himself and others. 

Human movement reflects the nature 
of the unive*'se. 



The individual is a co-participator, 
co-controller and co-creator of both 
the self and the universe within which 
he exists. 

Behaviors reflect philosophical 
attitudes. 



Competencies 

1. Identify philosophic systems of 
thought and their relationship to 
human movement. 

2. Describe the processes of inquiry 
and apply to human movement. 

3. Formulate a personal philosophy of 
human movement. 

Identify ways that persons realize and 
express individuality and uniqueness 
through play, games, dance and sport. 

Identify one s human condition which 
makes him similar to other human 
beings, leading to the development of 
a rationale for interdependence. 

Identify and discuss the theories con 
cerning the nature of the universe as 
they relate to play, games, dance and 
sport. 

Compare the relationships between 
man and the universe through his play, 
games, dance and sport. 

1. Identify several types of behaviors 
exhibited in play, games, dance and 
sport in contemporary societies. 
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2. Identify the need for human indi- 
viduality and worth in relation to 
societal need and requirements as ex- 
pressed in play, games, dance and 
sport. 



Historical Sub- Area 



Knowledge of man's heritage facilitates enriched understandings and meanings in 
contemporary' culture, including understanding the perspective of time and place as 
w€»ll as values attributed to physical activity. This knowledge .should alst) include 
the historical development of play, games, dance, sport and physical education as a 
profession. 



Concepts 

The development of play, games, dance, 
sport and physical education clo.soly 
parallels the historical development 
of man. 



Competencies 

1. Identify and interpret the impor- 
tance of historical influences. 

2. Relate the events and ideas of th? 
history of human movement to 
society. 

3. Identify and interpret the develop- 
ment of play, games, dance and sport 
in the American culture. 



Understanding man's historical involve- 
ment with play, games, dance and 
sport affords the individual dimen.sions 
for acquiring meaning and better under- 
standing of man's past. 



1. Identify the origin and develop- 
ment of significant forms of play, 
games, dance and sport evolving from 
the past. 

2. Identify the purposes that the var- 
ious forms of play, games, dance and 
sport served in past cultures. 



An understanding, of contemporary 
forms of play, games, dance and sport 
is influenced through knowledge of 
Significant forms of human movement 
growing from past cultures. 



1. Identify the social, political, eco- 
nomic, philosophical and religious 
conditions in past cultures which have 
influenced forms and purposes of 
contemporary play, games, dance and 
sport. 

2. Relate past forms, purposes and 
cultural conditions to present-day 
conceptions of play, games, dance and 
sport. 

3. Identify signiHcant persons, insti- 
tutions and events which contributed 
to the evolvement of present-day play, 
games, dance and sport. 
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Play, games, dance and sport have each 
had a historical development. Physical 
education has developed as a profes- 
sion and is intimately related to the de- 
velopment of play, games, dance and 
sport. 



Trace and relate the relationship of the 
development of play, games, dance, 
sport and physical education. 



w 
con 
psy 



GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

In all aspects of human growth there arc sequential and developmental phases 
hich can be identified. While physical and motor development accrue within the 



u n can oc lacniiuca. wniie pn\siciii anu motor ut^vt- lupmtriiL accrue winim uiv 
ttcxt nf total growth and development, the human being grows as a matrix of the 
choMUJtor. affective and cognitive domains, with a wide variation within each 
cliroiiu. »;^ual age group. For optimum development, a child must have the 
opportutiity to learn and practice in those domains which enable him to interact 
with an cvcr-changing environment. 



Concepts 

'llu' human is a constantly developing 
organism with maturation and degener- 
ation following a predictable sequence 



Holistic development is influenced by 
matrixed interaction of the psycho- 
motor, affective and cognitive domains 
within each individual; however, the 
psychomotor domain assumes great 
importance in early development. 

Human development influences and is 
influen< ed by movement. 



Competencies 

1. Identify patterns of growth and 
development and interpret their effect, 
on behavior. 

2. Identify the effects of maturation 
and degeneration on various develop- 
mental indices and patterns, 

3. Assess physical, mental, emotional 
and social behavior of children in 
relation to sex and maturation levels. 

4. Assess motor development. 

1. Identify the relationships between 
sensory, perceptual and motor devel- 
opment. 

2. Assess the physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social development of indi- 
viduals in relation to maturational 
patterns. 

1. Identify the role of the various 
systems (muscular, skeletal, nervous, 
etc.) as they are ^specifically related to 
movement, 

2, Identify and utilize the particular 
patterns of growth and development, 
both physical and psychological, in 
determining appropriate competitive 
and cooperative movement experi- 
ences at different age and skill levels. 
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Children exhibit wide variations in 
development because of genetic and 
environmental influences. 



Theories and knowledges of human 
growth aiid rievelopmcTit influence 
curricular and mstructional 
dpcisions. 

Acceptance of human behavior is 
dependent on understanding of 
individual d i f f eren c(\s . 



3. Identify the positive and delete- 
rious influences of movement on 
growth and development. 

1. Identify factors that contribute to 
the uniqueness of each individual as 
well as likenesses among individuals 
and utilize these factors in developing 
movement experiences. 

2. Identify and interpret hereditary, 
societal and environmental factors that 
influence human movement. 

3. Identify, assess and compare varia- 
tion in physical attributes (stature, 
body build, shape, rate of growth) of 
persons of the same chronological age. 

4. Identify and compare various 
theories of perceptual motor function 
and dysfunction. 

Select and utilize a variety of progres- 
sive activities with reference to the 
general structural functional growth 
factors. 

1. Guide children in the exploration 
of their talents. 

2. Identify behaviors which help 
children to understand and accept 
differences in each other. 



I.NTRODUCTION TO SCIENCES 

Scientific knowledge of how man moves and functions is derived from a variety 
of sources. Basic to an understanding of movement is knowledge of the 
development, structure and function of the systems of the human body and of the 
interaction of all systems in effective behavior. Findings, theories and tools from 
the fields of psychology, sociology, physiology, anatomy, neuroanatomy, neuro- 
physiology, biochemistry, physics and mathematics contribute to the study of 
man's being. 

The field of physical education contributes to and enhances the knowledge 
concerned with man as a moving entity. Physical education teachers must draw on 
knowledge from various basic disciplines as well as utilize experimentation and 
invention within their own field in order to better understand the problems related 
to fitness, skill acquisition arid stress. 

Physical and Biological Sciences Sub-Area 

Human movement can be understood by application of the laws which govern 
the universe. Performance may be enhanced through application of knowledge of 
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mechanical laws and understanding of man's response to stress on various biological 
systems. Within hereditary limitations the human body can be modified and/or 
shaped through the effects of movement. 



Concepts 

Physical and biological scientific 
knowledge about human movement is 
derived from a variety of disciplines. 



The structure of the human body en- 
hances and delimits movement. 



Human movement is dependent upon 
biochemical and physiological dy- 
namics within the human body. 



Human response to exercise varies 
with the level of physiological con- 
ditioning and the environment within 
which the exercise is undertaken. 

\ he human body is equipped with 
biological control systems which 
regulate the basic responses to 
exercise. 



Competencies 

1. Identify the concepts in the fields 
wh ich contribute information to 
human movement knowledge and 
theories. 

2. Interrelate the contributions from 
fields which provide information on 
knowledge and theories of human 
movement. 

3. Evaluate the contribution physical 
education makes to scientific knowl- 
edge and human movement theories. 

4. Contrast and evaluate contributions 
of physical education with the contri- 
butions made by cognate fields to 
human movement knowledge and 
theories- 

1. Describe the structure of the sys- 
tems of the human body. 

2. Identify the influence and restric- 
tions on movement potential inherent 
in this sirucutre. 

ldentif\ and describe accurately both 
as they occur at rest and during 
exercise: the basic metabolic proces- 
ses; the principles of gas exchange 
betwen the body and its environment 
and among the various body compart- 
ments; the dynamics of circulation; 
the dynamics of muscular contraction; 
and the relationship of nutrition to 
physical performance. 

Interpret the basic physiological re- 
sponses to exercise as they are affected 
by hot. cold, altitude, water environ- 
ments and chronic exercise. 

1. Explain the theory and principles 
of positive and negative feedback in 
control systems. 

2. Identify the ranges and limits of 
displacement of homeostasis within 
human physiological systems. 
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The intricate relationship existing 
between the nervous system and the 
muscular system plays a significant 
role in learning and performing 
movement skills. 



Human movement is governed by the 
laws of mechanics. 



The form and effectiveness of move- 
ments urc affected by the interrela- 
tionships of anatomical, physiological 
mechanical, developmental and en- 
vironn\ental fact{)rs. 



3, List and explain aspects of biologi- 
cal control of homeostasis within the 
human organism, 

1. Describe the structural and func- 
tional relationship between the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, 

2. Describe the role of kinesthetic 
feedback in the successful perfor- 
mance of a movement skill. 

3. Identify movement experiences 
A'Kich will encourage development of 
:idequate perceptual-motor skills and 
understanding of self. 

•1. idoiitify neuromuscular and neuro- 
physioiogical mechanisms whose func- 
tions provide guidance in selecting 
learning experiences and practice pro- 
cedures. 

1, Analyze a skill by observing, de- 
scribing and quantifying displacement, 
velocity and acceleration of move- 
ment. 

2, Determine the effect of gravity 
upon the body and upon objects as 
they move through space. 

3, Distingu -h between the types of 
motion and the paths an object may 
follow within each type of motion. 

4, Determine the force requirements 
for moving objects and the mechanical 
laws regarding force application. 

5, Determine the optimal sequences of 
movement from the performance of 
selected movement skills, 

1. Trace the developmental changes in 
structure and physiological proce.sses 
and analyze their effects on move- 
ment. 

2. Synthesize knowledges from scien- 
tific areas in order to recognize aspects 
of movement which do not adhere to 
singular principles and determine the 
cause of these deviations. 

3. Detect deviations in movement 
characteristic of diagnosed medical 
conditions relevant to physical ac- 
tivity. 
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MovenTent may cause debilitation. 



Knowledge of movcMiiont is improved 
by tbe use of descriptive and analytical 
techniques. 



Knowledj^e of movement is enhanced 
throujJh understand int* and use of 
evaluative techniques. 



Human variability increases the lom- 
plexity of movenu^nt analysis. 



1. Utilize appropriate procedures in 
the prevention and care of injuries 
generally associated with physical 
activity. 

2. Render first aid within the limita- 
tions of responsibility to the student 
and to the physician. 

3. Conduct a program of rehabilitation 
under the supervision of the physician. 

4. Identify and utilize proper condi- 
tioning procedures for each activity. 

5. Identify and utilize approved and 
siife pla\ in^ and protective equipment. 

6. Identify and apply safety factors in 
facility utilization, 

7. Develop and utilize an adequate 
system of accident reporting and 
foUoW'Up procedure. 

1. Identify and utilize vocabularies of 
movement description. 

2. Utilize techniques for an! ay zing 
movement, 

3. Communicate the results of the 
analysis of movements. 

1 . Describe the various criteria used to 
evaluate movement. 

2. Analyze the variations possible 
within the limitations prescribed by 
the criteria. 

3. Utilize appropriate tools and mea- 
suring dovices in evaluating movement. 

1. Identify and evaluate individual 
capabilities in the performance of 
learned movement patterns. 

2. Identify deviant human structural 
and functional characteristics and de- 
sign approaches for accommodation. 



Behavioral Science Sub-Area 

Man, a complex or^^anism, exhibits various patterns of behavior, many of which 
are predictable and clu be modified. Behavior exhibited in the learning of skills and 
physical performance relates to psychological and sociological concepts and can be 
studied in relation to the specific dem.ands of physical education. 

The behavioral scientific area is defined as those knowledges and principles 
concerned with the psychosocial elements as they apply in the acquisition and 
performance of complex movement. 
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Concepts 

U'arninj; is explained in terms of 
theoretical constructs. 



Siviil learning; refers to a change in 
behavior which is demonstrated by 
effect or action. 

The goal of a movement tasiv guides 
the overall behavior pattern. 

Skilled movements involve the effec- 
tive interplay of response mechanisms. 

Factors that affect learning and per- 
formance in turn have an effect on the 
psychosocial integrity of the performer 



Feedback is an important variable 
affecting learning and performance. 



Motivation affects learning and 
performance. 

There may be different learning for 
beginning and highly skilled performers. 

Stress, an.Kiety and frustration increase 
levels of arousiil leading to aggressive 
behavior. 

Group and individual conflicts may 
arise from physical activities. 



Competencies 

1. Identify the theoretical structures 
which explain learning, 

2. Explain how the execution of a 
skilled movement pattern involves the 
correct processing of information. 

3. Relate learning theories to the skill 
learning process. 

1, Describe various levels of skill 
proficiency. 

2. Evaluate various levels of skill 
proficiency. 

1. State goals involved in skill 
patterns. 

2. Relate goals to performance plans. 

Explain the mechanisms involved in 
executing a skilled response. 

1. Identify the relationship of per- 
sonality characteristics and parti- 
cipation in physical activity. 

2. Explain how individuals use move^ 
ment experiences to fulfill psycho- 
social needs. 

1. Explain the nature of feedback. 

2. Differentiate among the various 
types of feedback. 

3. Explain the purpose of feedback. 

Identify and utilize theories in motiva- 
tion as it affects learning and 
performance. 

Identify those principles of learning 
that may be differentially applied to 
various s?ages of learning. 

1. Analyze the role of stress, anxiety 
and frustration in learning situations. 

2. Apply theories of aggression to 
explain agressive behavior. 

1. Identify the nature of conflict as it 
occurs in the individual or the group. 

2. Identify psychosocial situations 
which may induce individual or group 
conflict. 

3. Analyze various means by which 
conflict may be utilized or resolved. 
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RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 



Kt'st'iirt h is ha^'w lo any discipline or profession. Research should be an integral 
part of all appropriate' content, methods and field experiences during the 
underiiraduale professional preparation pro^^rani. Conipetepcies should center 
around the reading*, interpreting and applyint;; of basic research findings and the 
initiation of scientific inquirs into problem soKing. 



(\;ncepts 

S( iei:tific method is . ..sential to effec- 
tive problem solving in researrh. 



Appropriate research design and 
cart'ful eolleciion of data are criiical 
for meaningful results and interpreta- 
tion of research findings. 

Kanuliari/ation uith rest^arch resource 
materials is indispensable to optinuil 
professional growth. 

Hasic statistical nu'thods are necessary 
for meaningful analysis of certain kinds 
of (^^ta. 

Problem solving implies logical, sequen- 
tial processing of data, 

.■\pp]icati(;n of research findings leads 
to more effective professional 
endeaviViS. 



Competencies 

1. Identify the basic principles and 
values of the seienlific method and 
differentiate from other processes used 
to make decisions and solve problems. 
1^. Identif>' similarities and differences 
among basic research methods. 

Select appropriate research dtvsigns 
and methods of data collection. 



IcIerUif> , h>cate and utili/e appropriate 
research resourct* materials. 

I(ientif\' and utilize basic statistical 
methods. 

Complete and report on a small in- 
dependent research project. 

Read and comprehend sc'lected re- 
search reports related to physical edu- 
cation and apply selected research 
findings to practice in physical educa- 
tion and or athletics. 



DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL PERFORMANCE COMPETENCIES 

The physical educator's prin'ie consideration is the utilization of knowledge 
within the discipline of human movement to aid people in realizing their personal 
potential. The ph\sical educator must develop the personal performance compe- 
tencies to assist individuals to achieve their developmental objectives through the 
medium of play, games, dance and sport. Developmental and creative patterns can 
provide an opportunit\ for students to better understand how and why man moves 
as well as the consequences of his movement. 
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Concepts 

The ability to move effectively is a 
desirable attribute for a successful 
physical education teacher. 



An optimal level of fitness is a desirable 
attribute of a successful physical educa* 
tion teacher. 



An understanding of the cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor dimensions 
of the skills involved in various activi- 
ties is necessary for effective tinirhin^. 



Physical skill in a variety of motor ac- 
tivities is essential for a successful 
physical education ti^acher. 



In order to be effective the teacher must 
possess certain knowledges. 



Creativity is a desirable attribute for 
an effective teacher. 



Competencies 

1. Develop individual basic locomo- 
tor, axial and nianipulative movement 
patterns to the extent that they are 
performed easily and without cogni- 
tive awareness of the performance. 

2. Identify the personal satisfactions 
of movement involvement for self and 
others. 

1. Develop an optimal level of physi- 
cal fitness. 

2. Participate in physical fitness activi- 
ties and describe the resultant feelings. 

3. Demonstrate composure \mder 
normal conditions of stre.ss and relate 
to other aspects of psychosocial 
fitness. 

1 . Identify and analyze cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor dimensions 
of skills in a wide variety of activities. 

2, LIMIize these principles and con- 
cepts in helping others develop their 
skills. 

1 . Develop a level of skill adequate for 
deinonstration purposes at the begin- 
ning or intermediate level in several 
areas of mot{)r activities. 

2. Pursue a high level of skill in one or 
more {)f the organized activity areas. 

1. Identify and interpret the estab- 
lished rules and strategies of sports 
activities. 

2. Identify and interpret the basic 
form of music structure and rhythm as 
used in activity programs. 

3. Identify safety factors and 
controls. 

4. Identify cultural factors expressed 
in movement patterns. 

5. Indentify and interpret sensory in- 
put involved in movement patterns. 

1. Create movement sequences utiliz- 
ing basic components of movement. 

2. Create game strategies for various 
individual, dual and team sports. 
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Learning environments which foster 
creativity are essential to the prin- 
ciples of humanistic education. 



3. Choreograph routines done to 
music and/or rhythmic instruments in 
gymnastics, synchronized swimming, 
exercise and dance. 

4. Choreograph compositions in dance 
or aquatic art, 

5. Select materials to present to stu- 
dents which will make discovery an 
exciting and enjoyable experience, 

6. Present material selected in a vari- 
ety of unusual or innovative ways. 

7. Create, modify, or combine games 
and activities at different age levels, 

8. Demonstrate a creative two-way 
integration of sport and physical edu- 
cation with the expressive and com- 
municative arts, 

9. Identify the connection between 
personal freedom and responsibility 
which allows for unrestricted creative 
expression. 

1. Articulate the nature of and need 
for creativity in movement. 

2. Motivate others in the development 
of creative movement behavior. 

3. Provide experiences in which 
achievement is not hindered by fear of 
failure or success. 



MODES FACILITATING LEARNING 

The purpose of education is to insure that the student learns. When constructive 
learning takes place the successful achievement of educational objectives has 
occurred. 

The manner in which a child learns is currently in such review that no 
discussion of methodology' for the 1970's can take place until certain concepts and 
trends have been discussed. 

L The Divergence in Modes and Models Facilitating Learning 

With the expanding curriculum and commensurate focus on Humanistic 
Education the emphasis in the 1970's is divergent in nature: 
A. Traditional Emphasis 

1. Teacher giving — children receiving 

2. Teacher controlled tests and evaluation 

3. Teacher prepared curricula 

4. Students behave through massed response 
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B. Continued Development 

1. -^Vssociationist learning concepts (e.g.. programmed instruction) 

2. Holistic teacher learning 

Based upon changes in the immediate and total environment (e.g., 
games) 

3. Cybernetics 

Information is processed logically through varied amounts and quality 
of feedback {e,g.. computerized instruction) 

C. Humanistic Kducation 

1. Child given certain decision-making powers 

2. Total environment involved In learning procc»ss 

3. Curriculupi and evaluation based on student input; his needs and 
interests. 

II. The Centering of Emphasis Away from Past Myths 

The focus is the development of positive attitudes developed personally in the 
learner leading to regular exercise and proper organic functioning and away 
from the myth thai physical fitness can be attained and maintained through 
physical activity classes alone. 

The emphasis is toward the provision for early childhood initiative in the 
development of simple concepts and habits, which will set the stage for more 
mature levels of comprehension and analysis at later stages of the child's 
growth. This is in direct opposition to the myth that the early child is so 
immature that learning is a passive process. 

III. The Growing Technocracy in Education 

The use of computers, audiovisual equipment and increasingly sophisticated 
learning laboratories have facilitated the learning process. Mechanical devices 
have become more convenient through continual refinement and im.provement, 
and much more accessible through the training of operators, technicians and 
maintenance personnel. 

IV. Recognition of the Need to Personalize or Maintain Humanism in Education as 
the School Becomes More Mechanized 

Humanistic education has arisen because educators are fearful that automation 
will produce automatons. 

A Goal Sharing Concept — The Interaction Process 



Usi' of stiuii'nts' tU'i'cJs .tiui i!Urri*sts 
for tiu'.niin^ful (VMntiiunioatuin 



StucirnLs 



Teacher Consultant 
and Helper 



Non-Lhreateninn communication 
of feelings and ideas 
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Concepts 

Communication and perception are 
requisites tor teaching and learning. 



The teacher cind student communi- 
cate with each other through per- 
sonal behavioral characteristics. 



Task analysis facilitates decisions on 
type and intensity of communica- 
tion models. 



The learning process is influenced by 
interpersonal relationships. 



l^earning is facilitated by planning. 



Variety in educational experiences 
facilitates the learning process. 



Competencies 

1. Identify and utilize various modes 
and models of communication. 

2. Utilize various types of instruc- 
tional media and analyze their effec- 
tiveness. 

3. Demonstrate skills of presentation, 
probing and accepting student ideas. 

1. Identify verbal and non-verbal 
beha viors designed to promote 
two-way communication. 

2. Identify barriers which prevent 
communication between the teacher 
and student. 

3. Differentiate various models of 
communication which focus on per- 
sonal behavioral characteristics. 

1. Classify various movement patterns 
into logical, workable taxonomies. 

2. Construct and utilize checklists and 
rating scales outlining the funda- 
mentals of selected movement 
patterns, 

3. Select and analyze movements by 
beginners and compare with move- 
ments exhibited by skilled performers. 

4. Share self-evaluation techniques 
with peers and utilize methods by 
which peers can help each other. 

Identify factors revealing the need for 
promoting interpersonal relationship 
between student and student, teacher 
and student. 

1. Plan, utilize and evaluate a variety 
of teaching modes. 

2. Plan teaching strategies to be evalu- 
ated in terms of the student's unique 
pattern of development, interests and 
needs. 

3. Create, utilize and evaluate a learn- 
ing environment. 

1. Identify nonmanipulative methods 
of facilitating learning. 

2. Identify varied modes of communi- 
cation which require learner in- 
volvement. 
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The acquisition and refincMnent of 
teaching skills and the ability to work 
with people in varying environments 
are dependent upon well planned and 
guided laboratory and field experiences. 



The determination of progress towards 
goals is dependent upon identification 
of the student's (Mitry, interim and 
terminal behavior. 

Students can learn self-dirc^ction thri)Ugh 
developing skill in self and peer 
evaluation. 

Behavioral modifications are facilitated 
through the provision of a nonthreaten- 
ing environment. 



3. Identify and utilize methods which 
help the learner to engage in critical 
thinking. 

4. Demonstrate and evaluate varieties 
of teaching styles which do and do not 
involve the child in responsible 
decision-making. 

5. Review a variety of teaching strate- 
gics i d e n t i f ying advantages and 
disadvantages. 

1. Compare and contrast field experi- 
ences with laboratory experiences in 
learning situations. 

2. Identify and evaluate teaching 
modes u.sed in field and laboratory 
experiences. 

3. Ob.serve and evaluate different 
abilities in students. 

4. Identify and analv/^e the activities 
of children at play. 

5. Determine the type of environment 
.selected by most children for non- 
directed play. 

6. Relate the goals of the learning 
experience with the methods 
employed. 

7. Identify and evaluate activities 
selected by children which rnay pre- 
sent continuing participation op- 
portunities. 

8. Identify techniques in the field 
experience which increa.se tiie child's 
capacity for self-eval nation, 

1, Identify lesson planning techniques 
which allow freedom for students to 
make individual progress. 

2. Evaluate teaching strategies which 
allow for individual growth. 

Identify and demonstrate techniques 
which permit students to assess them- 
.selves in specific teaching and learning 
situations. 

1, List and evaluate threatening en- 
vironments where fear is used to mo- 
tivate children's learning. 

2. Compare situations where children 
are asked to make behavioral modifica- 
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Evaluation is an ongoin^^ process related 
to the learner, the learning process, 
the subject matter and the interaction 
between the learner and the teaching. 



tions with and without being made 
accountable. 

3. Identify the effects of outside 
observation on students' learning 
progress. 

4. Demonstrate positive and negative 
reinforcers in a learning situation. 

5. Provide a variety of learning oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate growth of 
self-image. 

1. Compile and evaluate input from 
various sources for specific learning 
situations. 

2. Compare and evaluate various stra- 
tegies tor teaching in a learning 
situation. 

3. Contrast student and teacher evalu- 
ations of varying difficulty levels of 
subject matter in movement tasks. 

•1, Identify and utilize procedures 
designed to give objective information 
about classroom behaviors. 



CURRICULUM PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the physical education curriculum is to provide planned learning 
opportunities designed to transmit identifiable physical education behavioral 
objectives that aid the student in becoming an effectively functioning individual in 
his current cultural environment. 

The overall physical education curriculum plan consists of the following 
elements, all closely interrelated: general and specific behavioral and performance 
objectives; a detailed description of the learning opportunities; explicit provision 
for the instru ctional strategies and methodologies to be employed; a continuous 
plan of assessment for each pupil and for the program based on current concepts of 
formative and summative evaluation; a plan for the economical assignment and 
utilization of instruction areas and facilities; the provision of suitable equipment 
and supplies; and an administrative plan which continually evaluates and oversees 
the coordination of all these elements into a unified, effective curriculum and 
instruction plan and program. 



Concepts 

Education, philosophy and physical 
education objectives are identified on 
the basis of student needs and societal 
expectations of our cultural 
environment. 



Competencies 

1. Identify student needs. 

2. Appraise societal expectations in a 
changing environment. 

3. Relate the function of physical 
education objectives as they apply to 
education generally. 
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Currirular cxporiofK Os aro selected on 
the basis of tin* cdiuatioii and physical 
education objectives to be achieved by 
the student. 



The physical oducaiion curricuiuni 
consists of all leaniinf^ opportunities 
planned and provided for the instruc- 
tion of each student in order Lo achieve 
the objectives of the prot»rani. 



Selection of specific curricular experi- 
ences is based on the results of con- 
tinuous evaluation of students in terms 
of objectives. 



4. Identify the physical education 
behavioral objectives which are to be 
achieved by the student. 

5. Utilize techniques to ( valuate 
student and societal needs. 

6. Identify how student and societal 
needs influence curriculum devel- 
opment. 

7. Identify growth and development 
characteristics of students and relate 
how these affect curriculum. 

1. Interpret the relationship between 
behavioral ()bjectives to be achieved 
and the instructional content experi- 
ences that students should be provided 
to achieve these objectives. 

2. Identify in proper proportions to- 
j^ether with the interrelatciuess of 
each the activity, knowledge and social 
learning opportunities needed to de- 
velop the total individual. 

1. Identify and utilize the principles 
and procedures for developing a 
physical education curriculum. 

2. Interpret how all phases of learning 
relate to achieving behavioral objec- 
tives. 

3. Relate psychomotor, cognitive and 
affective learning opportunities to 

objectives. 

4. Identify and provide maximum 
opportunities to learn through multi- 
sensory modes. 

1. Select instruments for evaluating 
the needs of studenLs in terms of 
objectives and utilize the.se instru- 
ments to identify specific needs of 
students, 

2. Utilize the result^s of evaluation in 
selecting the ki!id of learning oppor- 
tunity and the degree of emphasis each 
learning opportunity should be al- 
located, 

3. Consider the maturational level of 
the student in selecting appropriate 
and effective activity experiences to 
achieve the identified objectives. 
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The curriculum is individuali/ed. 



Effective implementation of curriculum 
is dependent on adequate supportive 
factors such as administrative policies, 
facilities, equipment and faculty. 



The physical education curriculum 
consists of activities from which ap- 
propriate learning opportunities are 
selected and planned for each student 
according to needs, interests and matu- 
ration level. 



Programs are planned locally and 
adapted to local conditions. 



1. Individualize the curriculum so that 
each student can perform and learn 
continuously at an appropriate rate of 
progress. 

2. Develop cumulative student perfor- 
mance records and utilize these rec- 
ords to identify proper educational 
opportunities as the student progresses 
through the physical education 
curriculum. 

3. Utilize student participation in 
selecting student learning goals. 

•1. Identify and utilize ways in which 
teacher and student objectives may be 
focused in a single effective direction. 
5. Provide the student with increasing 
opportunities to elect activities as he 
progresses. 

1. Develop and utilize administrative 
policies neces.siiry to implement a 
program of physical education. 

2. Utilize the facilities and areas of 
the school, the community, and the 
region most effective for the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the program, 

3. Select activities appropriate to the 
facilities and environments available, 

4. Utilize equipment, supplies, court 
and field areas effectively in imple- 
menting the program. 

5. Identify various program organiza- 
tional procedures .such as flexible 
scheduling, differential staffing and 
independent study techniques. 

1. Identify growth, development and 
maturational levels as they relate to 
curriculum planning. 
'2. Identify appropriate activities for 
each grade level. 

3. Distinguish needs and interests 
based on sex differences, 

4. Identify the needs of atypical .stu- 
dents and provide learning opportuni- 
ties to meet these needs. 

1. Interpret the relationship of the 
legal structure of education to plan- 
ning local curricular offerings. 
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2- Utilize the people of the com- 
niunity in developing curriculum. 
3. Identify and utilize available in- 
formation on the characteristics of the 
local cultural environment. 
-1. Identify, evaluate and utilize local 
•Student interests and needs. 
5. Identify the democratic procedures 
for curriculum development and par- 
ticipate in the process. 

Curriculum evaluation and revision is 1. Identify the purpose, procedures, 

a continuous process. methods and instruments to be used in 

evaluating a total physical education 

pro^^ram. 

2. Develop a plan for evaluating each 
element of a functional physical edu- 
cation curriculum. 

3. Kevi.se curriculum on the b«'isis of 
the results of the evaluative process. 



ADMINISTRATION 

The purpo.sc of administration is to facilitate the teaching-learning process. 
L'ltimate responsibility for all educationl programs rests with the general school 
administration, llesponsibilily for physical education is delegated. Hence, physical 
education programs are dependent upon good administration. All physical 
educatctrs should maintain interest in general .school administration as well as in 
physical education administration. 



Concepts 

Administration should involve the 
democratic process. 



Competencies 

1. Develop operational policies in con- 
junction with faculty and students. 

2. Evaluate teacher effectiveness. 

3. Identify, interpret and utilize effec- 
tive group dynamics, procedures and 
efficient techniques involving cooper- 
ative effort. 

4. Utilize democratic principles in 
decision making. 

5. Identify situations where it is in- 
appropriate to use the full democratic 
process. 

6. Establish and maintain rapport 
with students, teachers and administra- 
tors based on integrity, mutual under- 
standing and respect. 
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Administration involves interaction 
between the school and the conimunity . 



1. Relate effectively to all socio- 
economic, racial and ethnic groups. 



Administration involves a knowledge 
and understandinij of llie orijani/.a- 
tional structure of the institution. 



I)ecision-makin<i responsibilities should 
be understood by faculties, students 
and administrations. 



All available resources need to be 
utilized for the )ptinium develop- 
ment of all concerned. 



Organizational ability is an essential 
component of good administration. 



Effective human relations are essential 
to good administration. 



ize various community 



resources. 

.3. Interpret the relationship between 
sport and physical education to the 
community. 

4. Interpret the relationship of physi- 
cal education and general education to 
the community. 

1. Identify various patterns of admin- 
istrative organization and interpret 
within one's t)wn institution. 

2. Identify the decision-making struc- 
ture's and develop the capability to 
initiate changes within the setting. 

3. Kstablish and maintain records and 
reports. 

1 , Identify and delineate the roles of 
administration, staff and students. 

2. Identity principles involved in 
decision making, policy making and 
delei^ating. 

identify and interpret the relation- 
ship of administration and supervision. 

1 . Kstabli.sh equitable priorities in 
terms of staff, budget, time, program 
safety, legal liability, insurance, etc. 

2. Identify and u.se resources in the 
most efficient manner. 

Initiate change ba.sed on under- 
standing of research fmdings. 

1 . Plan for and utilize personnel, facil- 
ities, equipment and supplies 
efficiently. 

2. Establi.sh, implement and evaluate 
appropriate policies and procedures. 

3. Relate the total physical education 
program to the organizational struc- 
ture (^f the total educational pattern. 
•1. Identify and interpret the various 
business negotiations associated with 
an effective program, 

1. Provide an environment conducive 
to creative activity and efficient 
learning. 
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The task of administration is to inter- 
pr(?t the program. 



2. Relate to students and faculty in: 
terests, 

3. Motivate staff to promote high 
standards and to encourage scholarly 
endeavors. 

4. Guide group toward stated goals. 

5. Utilize and help all personnel 
realize maximum potential. 

6. Identify rights and privileges of 
students and faculty, 

7. Eliminate discriminatory practices. 

8. Identify and utili/.e standads of 
professional ethics which encourage 
reciprocal respect between adminis- 
tration, staff and students, 

1. Establish public relations and inter- 
pret program and program concepts to 
faculty, students and community. 

2, Support professional organizations, 
their role and function. 



Administration facilitates (earning by 
supplying the physical, psychological 
and social environment needed to 
promote optimal learning. 



1. Identify procedures for staff selec- 
tion, promotion, in-.service training. 

etc. 

2. Identify various .systems of 
scheduling (modular, flexible, etc,). 

3. p]stabli.sh and implement service 
procedures which support the learning 
program. 

\. Improvi.se where nece.ssary. 

5. Kvaluate procedures and program. 



INTRAMURALS 



Intramural activities are part of the total educational curriculum. Intramural 
programs are characterized by the fact that: 

1. They are .school sponsored. 

2. They are conducted within a variety of settings. 

3. They are voluntary in nature. 

4. Participants receive little or no instruction in the skills of the activities offered 
outside of the physical education classroom. 

5. They provide opportunity for all students to participate. 

6. They provide competition for appropriate skill and growth levels. 

7. The activities are offered to the students either as structured or unstructured 
entities. 
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Concepts 

Participation in intramural activity is 
determined by mdividual and collective 
goals and needs. 



Intramural activities are orj^anized and 
structured in different ways in different 
locales. 



The administrative structure of intra- 
mural activities serves to facilitate the 
programs. 



Competencies 

1, Diffeventiate the role of sport and 
recreation in education and society. 

2. Identify the role of recreationai 
and competitive activity at different 
levels in personal development, 

3. Identify and interpret the role of 
lifetime sports in leisure patterns of 
individuals in our society, 

4, Relate the educational role of in- 
tramural programs in the development 
of skills. 

1, Identify institutional organization 
patterns, 

2, Identify local, district, state and 
national organizations involved in the 
conduct of intramural activities, 

3, Initiate change when appropriate, 

1, Identify the teacher *s role and the 
philosophy of the total program. 

2, Design programs to meet the total 
needs and interests of the school 
community, 

3, Identify and propose solutions to 
problems related to administration of 
the program. 

4, Identify and take action to resolve 
behavioral problems, 

5, Identify and utilize procedures to 
govern the conduct of spectators at 
intramural games and contests, 

6, Organize and supervise local organi- 
zations in the conduct of intramural 
programs, 

1, Evaluate the total program, 

2, Evaluate immediate and long term 
effects of participation on the social 
development of individuals, 

3, Relate and interpret the choices of 
activity participation of individuals 
and groups with those activities 
prescribed. 

Coaching 

Note: Concepts and competencies applicable for the physical educator who desires 
both breadth and depth of preparation in athletic coaching are included under 
'^Professional Preparation for Specialized Interests." pages 32-36, 



Intramural programs involve an ongoing 
evaluation relative to objectives, out- 
comes, and student interests and needs. 
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EVALUATION OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION PROGRAM 



rUi' effoctivcnoss of a department of physiail education and its status within a 
colloi»o or university depends in lar^e measure upon the quality of its faculty. 
Diversity of tonipetencies, opinions, styles and experiences contribute to the 
(quality of educalion. 



Competence and Utilization of Faculty 

Physical education faculty inenibtTs t^n^aged in programs of teacher education 
should have the education and experience to provide quality instruction, pursue 
research and render public and professional si?rvice. 

The physical education facuU> should: 

1. Be selected accordin^^ to their ability to provide depth and breadth of 
experience in area(s) of assi^nnient based on the needs of students and the pro^^ram. 

2. Kxhibit excellence in the competencies identified for effective teaching at the 
collegiate level. 

Kxhibil scholarly performance as reflected by publicatioivs, research and /or 
recognition by professional peers in the field of specialization. 

4. Be active in professional organi/.ations and keep informed concerning current 
practices, problems and trends in the profession. 

5. Communicate effei tively with colleagues, students and the vari( us publics 
both inside and outside the college community. 

Conditions for Faculty Service 

The quality of a professional preparation program is dependent upon tht total 
atmosphere in which the programs are implemented as well us the quality of 
instruction. 

1. Departments within each institution should be structured so that the 
purposes of the institution and the nature of the profession are best met. Whether 
departmenLs are separate (men and women) or combined, the overriding concern 
should be to provide the best instruction for every phase of the program regardless 
of who provides that instruction, 

2. Si/.e of toe faculty shi)uld depend upon the extent of the prt)gram and be 
adequate in number so as not to exceed desired work load guidelines set by the 
policy of the institution. 

:\. Faculty work loads should be based on responsibilities and include 
assignments which allow application of strengths in educalion and ability. 

1. Institutions should provide sufficient office, instructional, research and other 
space necessary for faculty members to carry out their assigned responsibilities. 

5. Adequate resources and instructional media should be provided. 

T). Physical education faculty members should have the same opportunities for 
advancement in rank and salary as are given to members of other departments 
within the institutii)n. 

7. leaves, health benefits, and retirement programs should be available to all 
faculty members. 



Faculty 
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8. Equal opportunity citiploynient and salary practices coninu*nsurato with 
qualifications and responsibilities should prevail, 

Part-Time Faculty 

The need ol" the institution for a special compe tence not represented on the 
re}*ular faculty and or the need for additional service in areas of competence 
already represented on the faculty may require employment of laculty on a 
part-time basis. 

1. The quality of part-time facultx' Instruction should he comparable to that of 
the full-time faculty. 

2. Part-time faculty service should be oriented toward the educational objectives 
of the institution and departiTient. 

3. The use of specially Irai/ied and or professional perforniers may afford 
learning experiences of superior quality; however, these should be considered as 
intermi appoiiumenis. 

4. Kxcessive use of part-time faculty s!u>uld be avoided. 

Faculty Involvement with Schools 

The commitment of the physical education faculty is to the needs of the 
educational prtn^ess as a whole as well as to institutional programs. 

Teacher t^xchan^e anum^ insliuilicms at all levels of instruction and cooperative 
projects with public schools are desirable. 

Students 

Selection 

Students should brin^ certain competencies with them to the college situation. 
These include academic capabilities as well as physical, psychological and social 
attributes determined by the program demands and objectives of the institution. 
For students who enter the teaching field in physical education, skill in movement, 
ability to relate to people, experience working with children and youth, leadership 
experience and a service orientation are important prerequisites. 

In addition, appreciation for and experience in play, games, dance and sport are 
valuable assets. Students who have devc»loped a concept of human movement and 
body awareness as well as a realistic understanding of their movement capabilities, 
potentials and limitations will be better prepared at the time of entry and should 
profit more from their professional pursuits. 

Two year colleges ma\' be respf>nslble for an Increasing number of students 
planning lo complete their education in a four year institution. Therefore, it is 
essential that there be consultation between the respective faculties resulting In 
identification of major students and articulation of programs. 

Recruitment 

Students who enter a specific program at a given college do so for various 
reasons, a few of which are geographical location, availability of financial aid and 
attractiveness of the college offerings. 
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It is an obli^ialion of viwh department within the rollogo or university to have 
available literature which explains the admission poiieies and standards, objectives 
and content of the prot^ram. StudtMUs should be aided in the selection of a college 
based on their t^xpectattons. (.)bjectives and competencies. 

One of the inori' salient points which aids students in selection is the colle<5e's 
reputation for a specific area of stud\ . Faculty and alumni involvi'inent in recruiting 
is a valuable source of attracting qualified students. 



The retention ol' stvidenis in :v proijram should be based on evidence of 
Silt is factory pro»*ress toward thi* ionipeteniies as defined. This presupposes that all 
students are evaluated upon entr\-. Peru)dii' evaluations should be made including 
such thiiii's as: 

1 . at'ademic record 

2. faculty evaluations 

:?. student self- assessments 

1. involvement in activities beyond onijoin^ program 
5. progress tow;ird spi'cific i-ompeti'iii-ies as defined in the program. 
Kaeh studiMit will need the on^oin^* assistance of a faculty advisor in clarifying 
professio/Kil ^oais a/id proj^rarn plannjn^,^ 



i^he institution should assist with Ihi* "best fit" concept between studf^nl and 
si^hool or community. Students should be aware of the opportunities that exist and 
placement opportunities should bi' i-learly defined. The institution should aid the 
u;raduatint* student in securing a position by: 

1. maintaining a Placement Bureau 

2. writing appropriate ri'commendations 

;i. providing referral si'rvie(* on available positions. 



The curricula including competencies and experiences are planned to achieve 
educational goals. Thv planning that determines this is based on the current 
evaluation of student needs, soiielal needs and physical education as a profession. 
One plans on the basis of evaluation and one evaluates on the basis of planning, it is 
important to keep in mind the symbiotic relationship that exists between the two. 

*I'he extent to which then* is optimal planning and evaluation is governed to a 
dejjree by the pi-rsonne) and resourci's found at a given institution. 

Several common fallacies I'xist regarding evaluation: 

1. There is a tendency to liniit evaluation to thost' things which can be measured 
in units that can be counted. Instnimenls and techniques need to be devised that 
aUow value judgements to be madi^ of student and teacher attainment of goals. 

2. Frequently evaluation is viewed as an intermittent, terminal process rather 
than a continuous one with the emphasis on knowled^^e acquired. The timing? of the 
proces.'--. the quality of the instruments used and the expertise employed are 
requisites of quality evaluation. 



Retention 



Placement 
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3. Too frequently evaluation is done by one person as opposed to a consortium 
of ^valuators functioning in a cooperative, ongoing relationship throughout the 
professional experience. Individuals and selected aj»eneies need to work both 
separately and toj»ether lu jiather evidence of adequacy on performance. This 
includes self-assessment, peer assessment, teacher assessment and assessment by 
other qualified personnel. 

Teacher preparation programs should be performance or competency based with 
a field centerc'd approaeli. The key concerns include: 

1 Identification of skills, knowledfjes and attitudes to be demonstrated by the 
students. 

2. Identification of experiences desi^jned to accomplish these competencies. 

3. Detertuination of criteria to be acc(»pted as proof of achievement. 

■i. Constant assessment of the student's rate of progress based on performance 
rather than time or course j'omplelion. 

h. Attention focused on "exit behavior.'* 

Appraisal and fact findinij are basic to the evaluation process and often result in 
rcH'onimendations for chaui^uv Tolal (^valuation is not achievi'd until valid changes 
are made and, in turn, evaluated in terms of desired results. 
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PART II 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR SPECIALIZED INTERESTS 



COACHING 

Sports influence the life, developnient. philosophy, personality and character of 
participants. One of the nK)st important factors influencing participants and 
assisiiuii thetn to achieve desired educ^ational <*()als is the coach. His leadership is 
essential to th.- development of properly regulated sports programs. 

Sports at ever\ level should be conducted by professionally prepared personnel 
of intej^rity who are dedicated to the optimal mental, physical and social 
development of those entrusted to their supervision. 

In addition to a thoroui^h knovvledj^e of sports, a coach must be a certified 
teacher who has expertise in ^uidin^* students in the pursuit of excellence in 
competitive sport. An understanding of the place and purposes of spoils in 
education and of the i^rovvth and development of children and youth is of primary 
importance. 

Students seekin^ti undergraduate preparation f(?r coaching should include in their 
curriculum appropriate course work and laboratory experiences to satisfy the 
conipetencies essential to a leadership role. 

The standards su^^^^ested herein are minimal: they art? intended to be used onl\" 
for coaching certification, !iot for teach(»r certification in ph\'sical education. They 
are designed fo; a physical education person who wants breadth and depth of 
preparation in athletic coaching, In addition, these standards provide for an 
acceptable level ut proft\ssional preparati(Ki for prospective coaches with academic 
preparation in fields other than physical education. 

Medical-Legal Aspects of Coaching 



Concepts 

The health, physical welfare and safety 
of the participant is a primary concern 
of the educational athletic program. 



Couipetencies 

1. Condition athletes properly for 
each sp<irt, 

2. t'se approved, s;ife playing condi- 
ti{)ns and protective equipment. 

'A. Provide in-si^rvice education for 
student assistants. 

\. Demonstrate skill in the preven- 
tion and care of injuries generally 
ass{)ciated with athletics, 
f). Identify and relate basic medical 
and safetv information pertaining to 
athletic coaching. 

i\. Plan and coordinate procedures for 
emergency care. 

7. Render emergency care and iden- 
tify more obvious deviations from 
normalcy. 
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8. Use an adequate system of accident 
reporting. 

9. Relate the functions of the coach 
and trainer to the physician, 

10. Provide rehabilitation following 
injury under the supervision of a 
physician. 

11. Identify adequate athletic insur- 
ance coverage. 

12. Identify and interpret state and 
federal legislation regarding accidents 
and injuries affecting athletes and 
coaches. 



Examples of Experiences 

1. Attend in-service seminars and clinics stressing basic medical, emergency care, 
and training problems. 

2. Participate in structured experience under the supervision of a certified trainer. 

3. A.ssist in required and or elective courses encompa.ssing athletic training, 
emergency care and conditioning. 

1. Accept responsibilities with organized athletic .-roups in the school or 
community. 



Sociological and Psychological Aspects of Coaching 



Concepts 

Sport is a social phenomenon. 



Sport provides a medium for the 
tangible and intangible influencing of 
oneself and others. 



Competencies 

1. Identify and interpret the historical 
and emerging roles of men and women 
as psychosocial beings in the realm of 
sport. 

2. Relate and interpret the program to 
coworkers, athletes, parents and the 
public. 

1. Identify and interpret the values 
developed from participation. 

2. Identify basic psychologicaJ, socio- 
logical and physiological principles of 
coaching. 

3. Identify factors and conditions 
affecting motor learning, particularly 
of the highly skilled. 

4. Apply a humanistic approach to 
personalized coaching philosophy. 

5. Motivate athletes toward immedi- 
ate and long-range goals. 
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An athletic program is conducted in 
accordance with the educational pur- 
poses of the institution, within the 
spirit of the rules and regulations of 
the institution, and reco^^nized state 
and national athletic associations. 

Biilanced programs include athletic as 
well as intramural arid instruction 
aspects. 

The coach provides positive leadership 
for appropriate player behavior in the 
athletic pro'iram. 



1. Integrate athletics with the total 
educational program. 

2. Apply ethical procedures. 

3. Identify and participate in profes- 
sional and related organized activities. 

Identify growth and development fac- 
tors of children and conduct experi- 
ences appropriate for specific age 
groups. 

1. Identify desirable leadership traits 
and how to structure experiences to 
develop them. 

2. Identify and utilize procedures to 
maintain emotional stability under 
stress- 

3. Recognize and initiate procedures 
to resolve behavioral and emotional 
problems. 



Examples of Experiences 

1. Serve as a student coifch, studeni manager or student trainer, 

2. Study the psycholo[^ical a- id sociological basis for learning. 

3. Participate in student teaching with coaching assign ments. 

4. Obs<*rve and work \/ith s* ..dents involved in athletics. 

5. Study learning problems and factors that facilitate motivation. 
Accept officiating assignments. 

7. Attend and participate in sp{)rt sociology and sport psychology conferences, 
course offerings and organization meetings. 

8. Observe contests, noting attitude and behavior of players, spectators and 
coaches. 



Theory and Techniques of Coaching 



Concepts 

Educational athletic programs are 
planned and conducted in accordance 
with sound educational practices by 
qualified individuals. 



Competencies 

1. Identify and use principles involved 
in the fundamental skill.s of teaching 
and coaching. 

2. Identify and utilize the specific 
skills, techniques, and rules of the 
sport coached. 

3. Identify and plan specific game 
strategies and tactics. 

4. Identify and employ methods and 
procedures for developing, training 
and conditioning athletes. 
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5. Identify and iitiiize audiovisual 
materials and equipment. 

6. Evaluate and select personnel in- 
volved in the athletic program, 

7. Demonstrate organizational and 
administrative efficiency implementing 
sports programs. 

8. Identify and interpret the essentials 
governing contest management. 

9. Identify principles and techniques 
of officiating the sport being coached. 

10. Eva u late athletic performance and 
programs. 

11. Conform to rules and regulations 
of appropriate governing bodies. 



Examples of Experiences 

1. Attend periodic meetings with the coach to study organizational plans. 

2. Attend staff planning meetings. 

3. Observe practice sessions. 

4. Act as student coach or student manager. 

5. Attend coaching clinics, workshops and conferences. 

6. ,Observe and plan conditioning drills (in season and out uf season). 

7. Experience a.ssignments in .scouting of opponents. 

8. Read professional journals and current literature. 

9. Videotape contests and analyze them. 

Kinesiological Foundations of Coaching 



Concepts Competencies 

Applied knowledge of human struc- 1. Identify and use mechanics of 

ture and movement will maximi/.e per- movement within body limitations, 
formance and minimize injur>'. 2. Analyze performance based upon 

anatomical and mechanical principles. 

3. Relate motor performance to indi- 
vidual body structure. 

4. Relate human anatomy, physics 
and movement to participant safety. 

5. Utilize research findings in the 
mechanical analysis of the sport. 

Examples of Experiences 

1. Take courses in subjects .such as human anatomy, anatomical basis of movement, 
mechanical analysis of movement and kinesiology. 

2. Participate in laboratory experiences, research arid experimentation. 

3. Conduct and participate in body conditioning programs. 

4. Make use of audiovisual equipment in performance analysis. 

5. Participate in independent study and/or research projects related to the 
mechanics of movement. 
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Physiological Foundations of Coaching 



Concepts 

Physiolojjieal principles provide a 
seientifie basis for iniprt)ved motor 
performance. 



mpetencies 

1 . Identify functional systems and 
physiological factors for analyzing 
sports performances. 

2. Identify the effects of environ- 
mental conditions and exercise upon 
the circulatory and respiratory system. 
II. Identify and interpret the effects of 
nutrition upon health and per- 
formance. 

1. Identify physiological responses to 

training and condiiiomng. 

5. Identify and interpret use and ef- 

ft^ct of dru^s on the body. 

(3. Apply physi()lv)gical research find- 

inijs to specific sports. 



Exiimples of Experiences 

1. Participate in research laboratory activities. 

2. Participate in drujj clinics. 

Participate in and conduct training programs. 
I. Conduct and participate in nutrition studies. 
5. Conduct physiological studies on athletes. 

G, Participate as a squad member, student managt»r or student traiiier in keeping 
daily weight charts, performance conditioning nieasurements and other appro- 
priate physiological data. 

7. Attent courses in subjects such a.s physiology, physiology (.,f exercises and 
nutrition. 



ATHLETIC TRAINER SPECIALIZATION 

Sports. b> their nature, invite injuries. Statistics indicate that the annual 
number of injuries resulting from athletic competition have been increasing. 
Organizations and in.stilutions sponsoring sports competition are morally obligated 
to: (1 ) prevent injury whenever possible, (2) minimi/.e the severity of the injury and 
(H) treat each injury promptly and properly. 

Athletic trainers are instructors who are mediiai technicians working directly 
under the supervision of a (team) physician in cooperation with the coaching staff 
and administration of their schools. 

Few secondary and elementary schools sponsoring sports programs have a 
professionally trained person on their staff to fill the position of athletic trainer. 

The Task Force responsible for considering the professional preparation of 
athletic trainers believes that AAflPER should support the national certification 
program of the National Athletic Trainers Association (NATA) and issue a call to 
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all sUite boards of education to rccotjnize athletic training as a spociali/ation 
requiring state licensing, certiHcation or certification and endorsement. 

The Task Force believes ihe concepts and competencies needed by athletic 
trainers are as follows: 



Concepts 

Athletic iraininii is the prevention and 
management of athlrlie injuries. 



Competencies 

1. Acts as a consultant to coaches and 
athletes in matters concerning physical 
examinations, diet and conditioning, 
'2. Provides conditioning and on-the- 
field first aid. 

3. Implements the doctor's proscrip- 
tion lor treatment and rehabilitation 
during convaleseence. 
1. Applies the total prescription for 
training and conditioning for the 
student athlete with the administrator 
and coach. 

f). Prepares the athlete mentally and 
physically for liis successful return to 
partial or full-time sports partici- 
pation. 

B. Assunu*s responsibility for the 
supervision of the sitfety factors of all 
atliletic facilities and :*quipment and 
works in cooperation with the medical 
pro less ion. coaching staff and 
administration. 

7. Meets the requirements for certifi- 
cation for athletic training as stipu- 
lated by NATA. 



The Certified Athletic Trainer 

A. Ihe certified athletic tiainer must meet the high r.tandards set by NATA. 
These standards include pitssing the Wilional Ccrlification Examination 
and one of the following: 

I. Students who have graduated from an approved undergraduate or 
graduate program, who have met the following criteria: 
a. Completion of the NATA-approved athletic training cuniculum 

requirements and proof of a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 

college. 

h. Spending a minimum of two years under the direct supe vision of 
NAT.A-approved supervisors. 

c. Passing an examination which includes basic principles of athletic 
training. 

d. Proof of two years of continuous active membership in NATA 
immediately prior to application for certification. 
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2. IMiysical Therapy L)i*^n*e (Iradualf - Physiral lhi'rap\ graduates may 
bv awarded certlficalion provided they meet the following require- 
nieius: 

a. A minimum of two years experieuee in athU-tic training, beyond 
that as a student athletic trainer on a s^M-ondary srhool level, 
under dircu't. N A TA-approved supervision. 

b. Proof of a BarhelorV degree from an accredited college. 

c. Passing a required examination wliicli mcludes basic principh's of 
atliletic training. 

d. Prt)t)f of (wo years t;f t-ontinuous active membership in NATA 
imnu'diateiy prior lo applit'ation for eeriification . 

:\. Apprenticeship Students of athletic training may qualify for 
cenification h\': 

a. On-thi'-job training {minimum 1 ,SI)0 hours) under direct super- 
visitin ofacertined N.ATA menibiT. 

b. Passing an examination which includes basic principles of alhh'tic 
training. 

c. Prot)f of a Hacheh)r's dt^grei' from an accredited c ollege. 

d. Presentation of a letter of recommendation from the student's 
at'ting team physician. 

f. Proof of twt> years of continuous at'tivc nuMubershif) in NATA 
imnjediately prior lo «ipplicanon for ccriificalion. 

B. Physical Kducation 

The physit-al educatit)n departmen.t. b\' ac<'eptiiig the nunimal require- 
ments as suggested b> NA'J'.A in the ph>su'ai education curriculum, will 
help relieve an establisiied need for competent athletic training on the high 
school level. The depart numt should be able to assure prospective 
employers that graduates will have adequate background in the prevention 
and managiMiient of athletic injuries and qualincatit)ns for a teaching 
liciMisc. The department should cooperate with the college placement 
agency in matters {)f employment. 

In the pronuftion of a more comprehensivi' pn^gram, the athletic trainrr 
will act as advisor, instrut'tor and first-aider. 

('. Physical Therapy 

\*A1'A should tMU'ourage thi' athletic trainer to I'ontinue his education l)y 
completing at least a certificate courst* in physii-al therap\ at an accredited 
si'hool. The qualified combination of teacher athletic trainer physical 
therapist could assume physical therapy duties fi^r schi>ols and ctnn muni- 
ties in times t)f emergtMiey. This service could particularly beiu'fit county 
medical societit^s in smaller communities. 

Activities {)f the profession are reflected in tcms of i.>r(>as of service, 
coordination of the total prescription and the educational program. The 
success t)f a profession is riot measured by financial standards but by 
accomplishments in s^ '"Mig people's needs. 
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As a medically-rolatod curriculum it is imperative to require a specific "by the 
course" curriculum for athletic trainers. 

Ja the NATA-approved program of education, the athletic trainer should be 
encouraged to act as liaison with the departments of physical education and student 
health. The program highly recommends a major study in physical education and 
health and/or another secondarj^ education field with the necessar\' courses 
required by the states for a teaching license. Also entered in the degree program are 
prerotiuisites for entr>' to schools of physical therapy as suggested by the American 
Physical Therapy Association. 

Flecommendations by NATA of Basic Minimal Requirements 

I, A iVIajor Study (including teaching license in physical education, health and/or 
a secondary education field, variable by states) 
A. Total of 24 Kein ester hours in biological and social sciences 

1. Biology — zoology (anatomy and physiology) — 8 hours 

2. Social sciences (at least 6 hours in psychology') -—10 hours 

3. ElocLives strongly advised, minimum of 6 hours 

a. Additional biological and social sciences 

b. Physical education (group activities, dancing, etc) 

c. Hygiene 

d. Speech 

e. Physics 

f. Chemistry. 

It. Specific, Required Courses (If not included in I, these must be added) 

Anatomy — one or more courses which include human anatomy 

Physiology — circulation, respiration, digestion, excretion, nerve, brain and 
sense organs 

iVolc: One course will not meet the two requirements listed above. 
Physiology of Exercise 

Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology — the muscles, with emphasis on their 
function and development in specific activities 

Psychology — one advanced course beyond the basic general psychology 
course (e.g.. Sports Psychology) 

Pirst Aid and Safety — minimum of advanced Red Cross P'irst Aid 
CerLification 

Nutrition and Foods 

1 . Basic principles of nutrition 

2. Pvisic diet and special diet 
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E. 

F. 
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II. Remedial Kxerciso, Therapeutic Kxereise. Adapted Kxereises or Correelive 
lOxerdse — exercise for atypical persons and /or for teniporarily and 
permaiUMitly handicapped persons 

I. Personal. Coninuinily and School Health 

J. 'IVchniques of Athletic Trainin^^ — basic course (acceptable course for all 
coaches) 

K. Advanced ieehniques of Athletic Train inj^ 

1. Special courseis) for athletic trainin" candidates with full academic 
background 

2. luibt)ratory practices (6 si»niesier hours credit or two years equivalent 
work of ()()() clock hours) 

III. Recommended Courses 

.\. l>^jborau^ry Physical Seieiice — six seniester i)ours in physics atid or 
chemistry ^should be required of students planning to study physical 
therapy ) 

Pharmacol ot^>' specific side effects of dru^s 

Histolo*iy tissut^s and methods of siudyinii them 

1). Patholo*fy -- laboratory study of tissues iit pathological condition 

K. Ort^ani/ation and Administration of Health and Physical Kducation 
Pr{)^^ranis 

F. Psycholo^^' of Coaching; 

(i. C\>achinj^ Techniques 

1. Hij^hly recommendv'd ~ football, basketball and track 

2. Also reconuiiended — soccer, wrestling and pre 1 erred sports by 
^u'o^'raphic areas 



Professional preparation of the specialist teacher for the impaired, disabled and 
handicapped should occur primarily at the graduate, post-baccalaureate or fifth 
year level of studies and experience. However, this does not preclude the possibility 
of selected experiences leading toward specialization at the undergraduate level. 

Field experience is considered to he the single most important experience in the 
preparation of the specialist teaeher. Although they should and do occur at the 
undergraduate level, the benefits of the field experience to the student or teacher 
may be greater if it occurs during the fifth or sixth year of studies and experience,s. 

However, there are some important skills and competencies which may be 
developed at the undergraduate level to help prepare the '"generalist" teacher for 
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work with the impaired, disiiblcd and handicapped. They inrhide: 

1. Foundation knowledj^e of human structure and function, mechanics of 
movement and human growth and development 

2. Skills and competencies related to the assessment and analysis of motor function 
and movement patterns 

3. Ability to use different teachini* niethods in various settings and situations 

1. Kxperiences requiring the student to think on his feet and be flexible in 

approaches and techniques of leading and teaching 
f). A vocabulary of mov(^ment experiences in sports, rhythmic, aquatic and 

self-testinj; activities 

i), A general orientation to disease and disability and to tjenerali/ed characteristics 
of limited or atypical populations. (This could occur in a survey class or during; 
observation or independent study at the underj^raduate level.) 

Unique to the post-baccalaureate or i^raduate level of preparation would be; 

1. In-depth study of the problems and characteristics of special populations 

'2. Selection and modification of un)vement tasks appropriate for selected 
populations 

',1. F*ra<-tice and study in speciali/ecl analysis and evaluation techniques 
1. Extensive contact field experience in a specialized proi^ram. 

For specific information on skills, competencies and knowledges recommended 
for teachers of the impaired, disabled and handicapped, consult Cjiiidclincs for 
Ptiffcssional Prelum I ion Pr<>^iiranis for Pvrsonnvl Incolcrd in Phy^^iral Kducaliofi and 
I^ccrvdtion for I he liandicappvd , published in 197.'i by .A.XUPI-IR in cooperation 
with IIFW's Bureau of Kducation for the Handicapped. 
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AQUATICS COUNCIL 
TASK FORCE REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 



'I1m» broad spectrum of aquatics comprises values which are concerned with 
sunival. health, therapy, aesthetii's. creativity, recreation, competition in speed and 
skill, all of which encompass the sci)pe of a lifetime in. on and under water. In view 
of the complexity and comprehensiveness of aquatics, the education of physical 
educators and aquatic specialists must be based on standards developt^d by 
professional educators in aquatics. 

'I\vo national conferences to evaluate and standardize professional preparation 
of aquatic educators have been sponsored by AAHPER. The first one wits held In 
Washinj^ton, D.C. in 1970 and the second in Lon^ Beacli, California in 1971. 
Attendam'e at each conference (28.'J at Washington, and 162 at Long Beach) was 
lar^»e enough to ensure that all interested segments of aquatic groups (school, 
colleges, agencies and CN('A) were represented- Each conference included 
participants from 31 or more states, plus Canada. The purpose of the conferences 
was to fonnuiate professional standards for various levels and categories of aquatic 
experiences. The Long Beach Conference revised and expanded the results of the 
the Washington Conference and considered approaches to certification of aquatic 
personnel. The professional .standards are noted below. Course outlines for these 
aquatic specializations are available from .\AIIPEIl. 



All physical (education majors should be exposed to aquatics, whether or not 
they plan to teach such ai^tiviti(»s. This exposure should provide an opportunity to 
acquire (1) basic skills. (2) theoretical knowledge. (3) methodology and (1) 
understanding of equipment and facility management. Students with only this basic 
exposure are not qualified to assume responsible positions in aquatics. 

Basic aquatic skill development .should include breath control, buoyancy, 
sculling and treading, changing position and direction, adequate performance of at 
least four basic strokes, surface dives, underwater swimming, entries and basic 
safety skills. 



Professional Standards for Aquatic Education 



Standards for the Physical Educator 
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Theoretical aquatic knowledge should include tecognition of quality perfor- 
mance, principles of movement, aquatic terminology, psychological and health 
factors, safety and emergency procedures, equipment and facility use. resource 
materials and s<.'ope of the field, including career and employment opportunities. 

Methodology acquired for teaching aquatic activities should reflect sound 
professional preparation. 

Basic aquatic equipment and facility management should be emphasized in terms 
of siifety and sanitation. 



An aquatic instructor is a person skilled and knowledgeable about a particular 
aquatic area, and has met the qualifications described below. All instructors, 
regardless of their area, must possess the following skills and knowledge: 

1. A fairly high level of swimming ability 

2. Understanding of aquatic safety needs 

3. Understanding of basic principlts of motor learning 

4. Understanding of effective teaching approaches and teacher behavior 

For each type of instructor enumerated below, expected competencies in basic 
skills, knowledges and understandings, and methodology are p)resented. In addition, 
standards in program and equipment and facilities management are indicated where 
appropriate. 

Swimming Instructor 

The instructor of swimming should acquire certain advanced swimming and 
water .s^ifety skills including the ability to orient oneself to water; perfonn water 
siifety and survival techniques; and execute basic strokes, entries, surface dives, 
basic springboard dives and turns with endurance and fitness commensurate to 
need. He should have a WSI certificate or the equivalent. 

Theoretical background for the instructor should include principles of growth 
and development; scientific principles of anatomy, physiology, and kinesiology; 
theories of motor learning; analysis of strokes and skills; and methods and 
techniques of leaching swimming. 

The swimming instructor should be knowledgeable about various teaching 
methods suitable for aquatics; progressions for various skills; use of instructional 
aids such as flotation devices, films and videotape; suitable drills and formations; 
and valid and reliable evaluation procedures. 

Springboard Diving Instructor 

The instructor of springboard diving should be able to demonstrate on the 
one-meter board the standard approach, at least one dive in each of the five diving 
groups, the three diving positions and the forward and backward somersaults. 

The instructor is expected to know about siifety and accident prevention, 
physical laws applicable to the use of the springboard and body in motion, specifics 
of diving coaching and training, and officiating and judging. 

The springboard diving instructor should be knowledgeable about appropriate 
methodology' for instruction (^lasses, including group instruction and land drills; 
analysis of performance; communication (oral and visual) with the diver; and 



Standards for the Aquatic Instructor 
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physical and nu'ittal ri*adiiu»ss to portorni iww skills. For conipeiitivo diving, tht* 
abovi* points an* suitable but knowli'dgi* must also include exercise and condition- 
in^ programs; exploitation of individual technique and style; advanced skills such 
balance, liming, entries, lifesavin^; development of a complete list of dives; and use 
of such aids as belts, trampoline, port-a-pil and dr\- land boards. 

Instructor of the Handicapped 

Individual skills requisite to instructint» the handicapped in aquatic activities 
should reflect the ability to demonstrate, cooperate and communicate with 
:*articipants, itssess needs and prescribe necessiiry program modifications, establish a 
climate of empathy rather than sympathy, conduct pre-st^nice and in-stTvice 
training pro^^rams, administer standard first aid, operate wheelchairs, and have 
knowlediie about the use of prosthetic devices. 

'I'he instructor should possess scientific knowledge related to all aspects of 
human function, back^^round knowled^^e requisite to understanding healths ph\'sical 
education, recreation and special education needs of tlie handicapped; theoretical 
kiiowled^^e in three areas of aquatics with appreciation of the seven additional ones; 
and practical experience in as inan>' special aquatic programs as possible. 

The instructor must be knowledgeable about the methodology of instruction 
such as individuali/.ed and team li-achin*^ and innovativi' and standard methods. 
Other abilities concern the techniques of involvini* and inform in^^ community 
orj^ani/.ations and agencies and constructing and adaptiii^ facilities t\)r effective use 
by handicapped persons. 

Instructors of Skin and SCUBA Diving 

All skin diving instructors (mask, fin and snorkel) sfiould possess a basic 
competency in swimming, skin diving and open water diving with wet suit, weight 
belt, siifety vest and float. 

Instructors of skin diving should also be knowledgeable about requirements for 
safe diving, skin diving hazards, physical aspects of air and water, medical a.spects of 
respiration and circulation, use and care of skin diving equipment, and marine and 
aquatic life. 

All SCl'BA instruct(>rs should pos^sess the skills of a skin diving instructor plus 
basic and advanced S(;i'BA diving techniques, first aid training, lifesaving training, 
and SCUBA equipment use. and maintenance. 

Prerequisite to becoming a SCUBA diving instructor, the candidate must be 
certified as a basic SCUBA diver (i^Ohrs. of instruction), be 2\ years of age. have 2 \ 
hours {}f open water experience, obtain a clean bill of physical and mental health 
from a doctor and pass a stringent accredited SCUBA instructor certification 
course. 

Knowledges and understandings requisite to btn'oming a cenified S(-U1BA 
instructor should include equipment use and care; skin and SCUBA diving 
lechniqiies: marine physics; divinj» medicine (physiology); first aid and lifesaving 
techniques; marine and aquatic life; basic oceanography; decompression and 
repetitive diving; communications; and dive planning and .supervision. Further, the 
diving instructor should know teaching theor>', methods and techniques; training 
aids; basic course operation and procedures; measurement and evaluation tech- 
niques; legal aspects; .small boat handling and safety; and recreational and 
commercial diving opportunities. 




Skill and SCH'HA instructors must be able to teacli (u'fectivcly all tho theoretical 
and prat tii al aspc( is dcscribi'd above* throu^li the use ol' lesson plans, progressions 
and evaluation tt*chniques. In addition, the\' must understand the role of both 
sc hools and ai^cuieies in proj>ram dc^velopment. 

Instructor of Small Craft and Open Water Activity 

instructors of small craft and open water activities should Ix' competent in the 
us<' and hjindlin^ of small craft und(»r local conditions, first aid and siifet\- practices, 
rescue techniques, maintenance of small craft, and marlinspike st»anianship. 

Sniiill craft instructors should possess knowl(»djie about basie principles related 
to boating, canoeini^, and siiilint»; federal and state laws effecting* operation and 
safety: rules and regulations ri'lated to siife boating, etiquette, and rescue; st»lect ion 
and maintenance of craft; basic navigation; design, operation, and maintenance of 
waterfront facilities: weather and environmcMital conditions; resource agencies; 
competitive events: coachini^ the()r\' and officiatini^ technicjues: safety supervision; 
and insuranct*. 

The instructor should relale both theory and practice and use the siuiie 
nu'thodolot^y r(»quired of [)hysical educators, but ;ts it relat(\s to the uniqueness of 
the Mnall craft ari»a {class origan i/at ion on the water). 

Instructor of C't)nipetitive Swimming' 

The instructor of compi'titive swniiming should \\n\v the necessar>' perfomiance 
and tcachinj^ skills requisite lo successful coaching. This should includi' the 
American Ked Cross VVSI certificate and advanced first aid training or equivalents. 

Theoretical knowledj^e should include laws of ph\sical and behavioral sciences 
and their ap[)lication to competitive swimming. This should include basic 
hydrodynamics and ph\sics; iiu^-hanies. anaKsis, and error correction for competi- 
tive strokes, starts and turns, application of pliysiolo^ieal principk»s to training and 
conditioning* programs; human j^rowth and development characteristics; and 
[)svcholoi^y. philosophy and principUvs of coachin*». Further, the cotiipetitive 
swimming instructor should possess knowledi^e pertaining to methods of conduct- 
inii meets and workshops; elij^ibility standards, standing ruU\sand competitive* rules 
of the various sanctioning ()rj»ani/atif)ns: facility d'\sion and arrangement r(»lati\e to 
conipetitivt* swimnun*^; methods of budj^etin^ and schedulin^j; officiating^; and 
sources of historical and reference materials. 

Instructors should have an opportunit\' to i^ain knowledge of the most efficient 
individual and j^roup routines for dr>' land and water workouts. obser\"e (»\p(»rienced 
coaches, u.^e videotape and film anaKsis techniquis and supervis(»d field experiences 
and appreiit iceships. 

Instructor of Synchronized Swimming 

'I'lie synchronized swimming instruct or should bo iible to demonstrate skills such 
as basic stroki's, breath control, egg beater kick, sculling, basic body positions, 
component parts of stunts, and developmental skill sequences from beginning 
through advanced levels. The instructors must be skilled in the operation of sound 
equipment (air and underwater). 

Requisiti* to becoming a synchronized swimming instructor, one should possess 
knowledge relative to synchronized performance skills, history, laws of physics 
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(1t'\ cloprnciil of n>u(!n»'s. it'cliniqurs tor <'oiujilioniii>^ and (raining. r\\\v> and 
liovrriiifii^ bo(ius. coaching t<M'liniqut's, ('oni[)rlili\ r iiicct [)lanniii^ and adnilnislra- 
lion, ha/ards t»t' rlf^'lriral ctjinpnuMU, aiui rrsovirci* rt'U*n'n('t'> anci nuUcrials. 

Insiriiclors >fiould ha\<' knowlcd^ic uf >\h\) Irai'hin^ int'thodolo^jN a.s uorkouJ 
or«^arii/alion iincludinu (ir\ land). [)rol:^Nslo^^ for ht'i^innin^, intrrnu'diatf and 
advaru-rd rou[nu'>: (<'i-linujut'> of routnir ^•o[^^lru^l ion . and llir use of an(in>vi>ual 
aids. I'hey rnu>{ also In- awarr of rollrur anci aiiiMU'V programs. 

Water Polo Inslruiior 

The pt'rforiiiafur skilN rcquirrd of ihv walcr \yn\n ni>lriir!or should indndc 
ability lo drnionNtratt- aiul icai'h ha>ic ^ullnnlnl^ skills, nuiivnlna.l offriisivr and 
dctVnsiM- skills, aiui '^oaUfiKiuT^. 

Knoulfd^' rccjiiircd should uu ludi' [ii>tor\ . national rules csiahlislu'd by \("A.\, 
AAi' ami I'lN'A; tcclumpn's of ronditioniii^ and trairn'iii. or^aiu/nit; a workout: 
oft\'nsr\t' and drfnisivc stratctiM's; offi< ialin;i; f)s\ choloiiictd asf)('(i.> of roacfiiiii^; 
and pi'.inninii and adnnnsstfrn^u a ron^pt'titivt* walrr oolo st^ason, 

Walt'r polo ni^iructors niii>t be prnficimt in planning and dirt'ctin^ skill praclitTs 
and applyniL; (hrsc skills tn coinprt it i\ f siluaiions. Yhvy musi br auarc of (he 
proaranis in x hools and amMu irs .nul knou about st'hM-{iii(« and maintaining 
facilities and rquipmcnt. Kurthfrniort'. to t'libamr [)roft'ssional growth ins(m<*:'rs 
shiwild be wi'll versvd in officiatinsi. keep rurrenl wttii the literature of the sport, 
and in.unt.iin r!ienil)ersf'.ip in a[)[>ropriale eoarhin^: oriiain/ations. 

Instruettjr of l.ifo^Hiardin^ 

I'he instnietor of hfeviUardiim shtuild be IS years or older; be a stronu swunnu-r 
with profint'iiey in swininiin^ and lifesavjii^i skills; [Xjsstss current Water Safet\' 
Iiistriiclor, .Sernor LifesaviuLi, and .\d\anced First Aifi cert ificad's or e(pii\ alents; 
hold a skin diving certit'ieate or ha\e e(pjivalent skills; and demonstrate skills in 
small craft rescue leebniques. It is further re{'oniniended Ibal the instructor hold 
current Basic l.ifeuuardiiiu. First Aid Instructor, l^asic SC't'I^A,and l^oatin^ Sat'ety 
certificates. 

'I'lie instRH-tor sbould poss<'ss skill in standard lifesaviiii,' and life^uardin^. first 
aid and rescue techniques, use of communication equit)inenl, searcb and ri'covery 
leehniqiies, ai^d adat)tation \>f techniques to specific situations. 

The lifei^uard instructor should f)e convt^sant with health and sat'e(\ regulations, 
basic ph\sioloi^y and laws of physics lelated to skills, weather and water coitditions. 
pool n)aintenance and faciliK opera^on. The instructor must [)os'^*ss the ability to 
stTeen candidates, use audiovisual aids. or(»ani/e and conduct in-service irainin^ 
programs, and purcliase aitd maintain equipment. Uejiardinji proi;rams, life^uardin^ 
needs in iiistnictional. recreational and competitive situations shouhi be known. 

Instructor of Aquatic Facilities Management 

SV.iils n'quired of insiructois of aquatic facility numam-nieiu should be ability to 
operate necessiiry equipment; perform h'sic plurnbin^. electrical and meclianic 
duties; and display imagination and analytical skills involved in examining 
architects' plans and developing new facilities. 

Heqtiired knowledge ini^ludes gen^^ral concepts'!^ swinuning pool circulation and 
filtration, water cnernistry and tests for control: sanitation of decl s. Hoors and 
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batlihousf nTVi\s\ op^-rihional aiui niaiiUrnanct* priiu-ipK's of a)l standard and 
spt>('ialr/r(i pool I'qwipiiU'tU : seasonal pool care: malhcinalics recjuircd ir) pool 
rnairilt'nancr caUulalion.s; and ke('pin»i acnirale [U)ol records and pool operation 
data. 

Inslnu'lors who meet the standards proposed hvn- uould bv parlieipanls in 
cerlit'iealion or lirensini; programs and would have experience in operating an 
ai|ualie ta< rlily. 



All aquatics specialist should possess a basic appreeiati()n ()f each u( the 10 areas 
enumerated Tor aquatics instructors and nieei ihi* standards establislu-d for at least 
three of l)ie aquatics ins.'ruclor areas. 

An aquatics administrator should possess a WSI certificate or equivalent, Ix^ a 
qualil'ied aquatics specialist and possess skill in fivi^ other aquatic areas. FurihiT, 
he should demonstrate administrative skills in human Halations, bud^etin*^, 
proi;rannnin^^, seliedvilin^, computer s^'ieuce, recruitinti, public relations, super\ision 
and deification, and r^^tdint^ and interpreting blueprirUs. 

An aquatiis administrator should be knowledtieable about the historical, 
cultural, philosophical and ethical aspects of aquatics; professional and related 
op^ani/atiotis; accounting practices; content of thi* 10 aquatics instructor ar.'as; 
C(<nununicatron media; and adrv/inisirative thi'ory and practic*e. 



Standards for the Aquatics Specialist and Aquatics Administrator 
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(iKADI A J K J;j)r('.\ J l()\ IN MKAIJII KI)( ( A IMfVSfCAf. ( A HON. 

KKflU-A riON. SAI'KTV. AM) DANCK 



(luiijrlriH's .lini si.indjrds for nustcr'N .iiul doi iumI [)ri)i^r;irns ( ^mtiih; [mI it-rri-. of 
r»'-^Mn h ri'^i>urr«-s. Ivrt Diiiinrndt'ij pri>i;r;iiris <tl' stiul) I'ur llu- I'ls*' .ir»'as 



Ihrrn Soni*- nl' [\\\' ^ i nvrrt'd .iri' prn\ imuhs for ii ii(ifr[>ri\ ^!u(l^[U^, r.u i.il 
unrrsi. »jii.jliric,ii ions for w-.h l))J)i! jj) l»)r innrr iU\, .nui f>r(*f('s.s(on.il nr^t >tianons. 



i)^■^ll:n^(j t«' pro\i(!f iriforni.it m >;i .imi i:tii(lfliiifs for th»' inHMlion, -lopiiu-nt .iin! 
iMiprt»\ niifnl of profrNsiDnal prrpar.ilion pro^raitis for rlfinfntar\ m liool sp»M ijlisi 
in 'laiu f vttul ph\ vU al t'dm alum I'rm ffdmi^s of ttir \pril I V :^ nalional i'inf«'r«'m ♦ 
.i[ l.aki- ( )Mrk. \lo I'.r,',; 

i'ROl KSSlONAl. rKKl'AKAl UiN l llK KI-KMKM AKV SClltXll. PllVSlCM. 
KUl i MIOS I KAt /IKK 

A of umdriJiirs fi>r llu' < ollri^f fjf|)arUii»'!U [)rrp.iriiu: fU'incn [ar\ m fiool ph\su at 
('(|ii< aiion i«'a( hiTs, Ini ludi's [tolit \ ^t alrinciil.s on -^tutli-nf piTsonncI and fa«ul(>, 
l otM vpt-, rotnfvv{t'j\tn' V .ind fNptTit'ia »'s i\> in- nu'orptjraU'd uUo a v\irvu'Viluni j^liiu. 
and sti:<;4«-stions lor ini [)l»'nH-n (ation, I'Hi'J 

I'UOKKSSIONAL rUKPAltA VlnN IN Al^rATU'S KI>r( A 1 ION ( TUKK - 
l M M (;ni>i:MNKS 

( iiijd«-lirii> for a [)rof( ^vShMial ( urru ulum in aiiualx s at itii- ( ollri^c and iiiiimtsHv 
Ir\'-1. di\idi'd into four an-a-. i>f sl.indards for Ihr p/(\su*al cffiMMtof, ihv acjuatu s 
instnn (or. On- aijiialii s s[>i'('ia)i .I . and llic .t(]uali< admiiiislralof 1 he sfcliun on 
Ifif .niu.ilu > ui^triirtoi Is dtMflt'd into 1') .pt'i ialtu's -.'Aimmin^, s()riiiul)ojrd diwriu. 
t!.iridn a[)f I'fl. ^kin and s^ uha diving. sukiII »Tafl atul opt-n w lu-r ar{jvi!>. 
itini()»'tiliv«' swiriHjimu. s> lufironi/cd ^Wllnmml:. water polo. I'M'Huardmi^. aiu! 
.niuatu s l\u lUUrs inanaiirnnMiL l'J7 I. 

mOblSSlOSM. PRKI'AK ATION IN DANCK. PIIVSK AI- KDK'A I ION, 
RKIKKAI'ION KDK AI'IUN, SAl Ki V KDV'C A HON. AND SCHOOI. IIKAI/IH 
Kl)VC\\U)\ 
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tv\prru'nn'.s. An oul^rowili of lli<' New OrU-aiis Profrs-sional Preparalion 

CofifercrH S|)f'f iaj aUruiHm is tjrvj'n to a< ('otJn(ah)litv , rvalualioii. an ri'dilatitm. 
ciTt ifK-ation, and difri'rrmral»'d staffing' 197 1. 
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A 1<S pam* ('\lra< I frotti tlir prr< ('diriti l)<><»k. 1971, 
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